FROM CAPE TOWN TO THE ZAMBEZI

Karroo bush. The air is clear, and \ve
can consequently see very far. Indeed,
rocks and big stones lying on hills several
miles away stand out so boldly that we
can almost count them. Occasionally we
pass farms nestling among the hills, sur-
rounded by small gardens and orchards,
and here and there we cross a stream.

Most of the streams, however, dry up
during the hot season; then water must
be obtained from springs or by artificial
means. In the early summer, if there
has been a good rainfall, the Karroo be-
comes a wonderful flower garden, and it
is possible to gather as many as sixty va-
rieties of flowers; but this period does
not last long. At the end of about two
months the flowers are dead and the
Karroo is again a desolate waste.

The Karroo is inhabited chiefly by
British and Boer farmers, whose homes
are often from twenty to fifty miles apart.
The native inhabitants are largely Kaffirs,
Hottentots and Bushmen.

All this time we have been traveling
through Cape of Good Hope Province,
but when we pass over the Orange River
we cross into the Orange Free State.
Here commences the highest and largest
South African plateau, which extends
across the Orange Free State, Bechuana-
land and into the Transvaal, which adjoins
Southern Rhodesia.

World's Richest Gold Field

West of Bechuanaland is the Kalahari
Desert, which was once the home of vast
herds of game, but is now a useless waste.
The Kalahari stretches into the South-
west Africa Protectorate, a desolate re-
gion rich in minerals, lying between An-
gola and Cape of Good Hope Province.
In the east of South Africa is a lofty
range, the Drakensberg- Mountains, and
between them and the coast is the
province of Natal.

Kimberley and Johannesburg are the
two principal cities in South Africa
from the point of view of wealth and
industry. Kimberley is noted for its dia-
monds and Johannesburg lies in the
richest gold belt in the world. In the
gold mines, shafts several thousand feet

deep have been sunk in the earth, and
galleries have been driven out in all di-
rections at the bottom in the search for
gold, of which there seems to be a never-
ending supply.

In 1835, as has been already stated, the
liners began tn leave Cape Colony with
their herds and flocks to settle in a land
where they could live as they wished. To
reach the Transvaal, where they founded
a separate republic, these emigrants had
to pass through the country of the Zulus,
a warlike people who had conquered a
large part of South Africa and possessed
a vast army of trained warriors.

Boers Fight with the Zulus

One morning in the summer of 1836
it was reported that the Zulus were ad-
vancing to attack the emigrants. The
Boers therefore formed their wagons into
a square and piled branches between the
wheels in order to prevent the natives
from squeezing through. Then, with the
women and children to load the rifles and
prepare the ammunition, they waited for
the black army to attack. This it soon
did, opening out to right and left in the
shape of two horns in order to encircle
the wagons. The Zulus came on in thou-
sands, seizing the wagons and trying to
wrest them apart, ripping up the canvas
covers with their broad-bladed spears and
yelling their fierce war cries. But the
Boer men and women fought with great
determination and at last beat off the
enemy. The Zulus, however, took away
all their sheep and cattle and they would
have starved but for the arrival of fresh
parties who joined them in their north-
ward trek,

Harvest Time Among the Matabele

The Matabele, who are a branch of the
Zulu race, found in Southern Rhodesia,
are among the best known of the South
African tribes. They are tall, fine-look-
ing people and live in round huts, with
doors only some two feet in height. Their
diet consists of meat, corn meal, milk and
a form of native beer which they drink
in large quantities. They have several
festivals during the year, the chief of
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